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BODLEIAN LIBRARY 
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In this book the author describes how 
the Library has developed during the 
hundred years that ended with the 
close of the Second World War. Un- 
like Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian, of 
which it is in some sort of continuation, 
it does not adopt a strictly chronological 
arrangement, but, after giving a sketch 
of the Library as it was in 1845, tells its 
history under successive librarians; first 
under Bandinel and Coxe; then under 
Nicholson; and finally under Nichol- 
son’s three successors in office. In each 
of these three sections there are separate 
chapters on administration, on acces- 
sions of printed books, on manuscripts, 
on Orientalia, and on building exten- 
sion. Librarians and scholars will each 
find in them subjects that fall within 
their special fields, but it is hoped that 
the book as a whole will appeal to the 
wider circle of all who are interested in 
the history of Oxford and one of her 
greatest institutions. 
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Memorabilia 


THE Genealogists’ Magazine for June 

opens with an interesting article by 
Mr. Donovan Dawe on ‘London Business 
House Histories,’ which is the first part of a 
lecture delivered by him to the Society of 
Genealogists last year. He points out that 
such histories are of two kinds, those deal- 
ing mainly with the economic side of the 
business, and those emphasising more its 
personal and social aspects. The first kind, 
though often of great value, have less interest 
for the genealogist than for the student of 
economics, and are limited in number partly 
by the comparatively few commercial or 
manufacturing concerns whose business 
records have been preserved. Mr. Dawe 
gives the methods by which the history of a 
London business house can be built up, 
when it has no private records, by recourse 
to directories, rate books, livery company 
apprenticeships, and other kindred sources. 
This article is followed by two ‘Royal 
Descents’ for Lord Maugham and _ his 
novelist brother, of some interest because of 
the personalities concerned, though we do 
not usually aliow space nowadays for this 
very common kind of descent. Did not a 
well known and careful genealogist not so 

ago claim hundreds of such descents 
for himself? Dr. Dickenson, armed with 
Practical experience, briefly discusses the 
relative evidential value of actual church 
tegisters and the bishops’ transcripts, and 

necessity for consulting both sources, as 
they often supplement one another. 
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R. ALEYN LYELL READE'’S long- 
projected Consolidated Index of 
Persons to Parts I to X of his Johnsanian 
Gleanings as well as to the Johnsonian por- 
tions of The Reades of Blackwood Hill and 
Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry, to take the place 
in a much expanded form (as regards per- 
sonal names) of eleven separate indexes, is 
at last on the eve of being issued. The 
actual Index will extend to 511 pages, 
reproduced from typescript by the Replika 
Process, and followed by an index to about 
700 surnames used as Christian names. To 
have had it set up in type would have been 
economically quite impossible. By includ- 
ing the Johnsonian portions of the parent 
work of 1906 it will form a complete key to 
the whole series, and knit it permanently 
together. 

Apart from its indispensability to those 
using the Gleanings, the Index should be of 
value to literary enquirers generally, as well 
as to genealogists, particularly those con- 
cerned with Midland areas. Three hundred 
copies only are being printed, as Parts VIII 
and IX were limited to that number. The 
price to subscribers before issue will be the 
very low one of TWO GUINEAS, plus 
postage and packing. It is hoped to continue 
the Gleanings after the issue of this Index. 


ii would seem, after a century and a 

quarter of Byron-Shelley scholarship, 
that there are no biographical gaps left; but 
the months spent by Byron and Shelley 
together in Italy are of great importance in 
the history of both. Professor C. L. Cline, 
who is Assistant Professor of English at 
Texas University, has discovered much new 
material and he gives us in ‘ Byron, Shelley 
and their Pisan Circle’ (Murray, 25s.) a 
vivid picture of the varied and colourful, 
but not always harmonious, group. 


IN Detroit, Michigan, last December, a 

group of scholars met in a conference 
on Onomastics and voted to organize the 
American Name Society for the purpose of 
promoting and encouraging the study of 
place names in America, personal names, 
scientific names and commercial nomencla- 
ture. The new Society plans to publish a 
quarterly devoted to articles on names 
written by members. Later it is hoped to 
publish books, monographs and, eventually, 
standard reference dictionaries. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


DONNE’S BIRTHDATE 


HITHERTO unnoted clue to the date 
of Donne’s birth is to be found on his 
portrait in the Deanery of St. Paul’s. In 
the top left-hand corner of this picture is 
the date: 
“ AETATIS SVAE 49 
1620.” 


In the top right corner is another inscrip- 
tion, partly hidden by the frame: 
IOHN DONNE. D. OF 
DEV. 
AND DEANE OF PAU 
The words “ AND DEANE OF PAU ...” 
cannot have been painted in earlier than 
27 November, 1621, when Donne became 
Dean of St. Paul’s; as they seem to be an 
addition to the original inscription it is 
reasonable to assume that the portrait was 
dated as soon as it was painted, and that 
Donne saw the inscriptions. Since the date 
was not altered when the inscription in the 
right-hand corner was amplified, it must 
have been correct, at any rate according to 
contemporary conventions. 

Unfortunately Jacobean conventions in 
dating were not only different from ours 
but also less precise. For example, although 
Englishmen then customarily commenced a 
new year-date on March 25, a few, especially 
after residence abroad, followed foreign 
convention and commenced the year on 
January 1, as did nearly all Catholic and 
also many Protestant states (e.g. Scotland 
and the Netherlands). If we could be sure 
that the Deanery portrait of Donne was 
not painted by a foreign artist, as the 
numerals and lettering on it suggest, we 
might with some confidence assume that it 
was made between 25 March, 1620, and 
24 March, 1621; but to be quite secure 
against mistake we have to push our earlier 
limit back to January, 1620. Now a further 
problem arises, viz., whether “anno aetatis 
suae—” means “in his —th year” or 
“aged —,” as it often clearly does in 
writings of this period (e.g. in Milton’s Latin 
poems). There appears to be only one 
example of Donne’s use of this phrase where 
its significance is precise and indisputable: 
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that is in the epitaph we know he composed 
for his wife’s monument in St. Clement 
Danes. Here she was stated to have died 
“anno xxxiiiO aetatis suae” on 15 August, 
1617; since she was born 27 May, 1584, she 
was aged 33 when she died (A. J. Kempe’s 
Losely Manuscripts, 321, 324). 

But we must not assume that Donne's 
usage of the phrase “anno aetatis” was 
consistent; as we shall see, “anno aetatis” 
in his inscription in the Vulgate he presented 
to Lincoln’s Inn must mean, as it strictly 
should, “in the —th year.” We have also 
to take into account the strong probability 
that Donne composed the monumental in- 
scriptions for Elizabeth Drury and _ her 
father Sir Robert (see John Sparrow’s “ Two 
Epitaphs by John Donne” in T.LS, 
26 March, 1949); if these are his, they also 
show that his use of the phrase “anno 
aetatis”” was not consistent. The inscription 
for Elizabeth Drury records that she died 
“anno aetat. XV mense X, et sui Jesu 
MDCxX,” and can mean only “in the tenth 
month of her fifteenth year,” for a few 
lines earlier the inscription says “hunc 
portum post XV fere annos assequta” 
(Donne’s Funeral Elegy on Elizabeth Drury 
also records that she died “at not fifteen” 
(1. 86)). The monumental inscription to Sir 
Robert Drury (set up in 1617) records that 
he died “anno suo 40, et sui Jesu 1615”; 
since Sir Robert was born 30 January, 
1574-5, and died 2 April, 1615, “anno suo” 
must here mean “aged 40,” though one 
might well suppose otherwise. Thus the 
inscription on the Deanery portrait may 
mean either that Donne was in his 49th 
year, or that he was aged 49 when it was 
painted. Since it may have been painted any 
time between 1 January, 1619/20, and 
24 March, 1620/21, all that we can claim 
with certainty is that on any interpretation 
the inscription proves that Donne was less 
than 50 on 1 January, 1619/20 (i.e. he was 
born after 1 January, 1570), and more than 
48 on 24 March, 1620/21 (i.e. he was born 
before 25 March, 1573). Of course, these 
dates are the extreme limits possible, but it 
is only by surveying the extreme interpreta- 
tions of all our clues, and comparing them, 
that we can reach any safe conclusion. Since 
the application of this principle produces a 
result different from that reached in Mr. 
Milgate’s discussion (N. & Q., cxci. 206), 
a further survey of the evidence follows. 

(i) The entry of Donne’s matriculation at 
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Oxford, on 23 October, 1584, gives his age 
as 11. As is well known, entries in the 
Matriculation Registers are not always 
tediable; moreover, it is highly probable 
that Donne’s guardians understated his and 
his brother’s ages to avoid their having to 
subscribe to the Thirty Nine Articles and 
the Oath of Supremacy. The only reliable 
inference to be drawn from this entry is that 
it will certainly not exaggerate Donne’s age, 
and that therefore he must have been born 
before 24 October, 1574, an “ extreme” that 
is clearly useless. 

(ii) Marshall’s engraving in the 1635 
edition of Donne’s poems is clearly based 
on a portrait or miniature from which it 
took over the inscription “ Anno Dni. 1591. 
Aetatis suae 18.” Since men are less liable 
to mistake their age when young than when 
middle-aged or elderly, the inscription on 
this portrait is not lightly to be discredited. 
Its upward “extreme” shows that Donne 
was born after 1 January, 1571/2; but even 
if “aetatis suae 18” here means “aged 18” 
and 1591 is interpreted to mean 31 Decem- 
ber of that year, the downward “ extreme” 
obtained is too late to be useful. 

(iii) The Guildhall archives record that 
on 19 June, 1593, two reputable citizens 
stated on oath that Donne was aged 21 
years and more (R.E.S., iii, 277). There 
seems no reason to question this statement, 
which gives us a useful downward extreme. 
Donne must have been born before 19 June, 
1572; how much earlier, this piece of 
evidence does not indicate. 

(iv) The Stoneyhurst College MS., which 
asserts that Henry Donne was nearly 21 
when he died in the summer of 1593, is 
useless for our purpose since we do not 
know Henry’s birth-date. Moreover, the 
story may be nothing but a compound of 

y and religious prejudice. 

(v) Donne’s Metempsychosis is dated in 
various manuscripts 16 August, 1601; that 
presumably is when Donne began the poem, 
and probably also when he wrote in stanza 
V that he was almost thirty. Therefore 
Donne was born after 16 August, 1571; how 
much later we cannot guess, for Donne’s 
Telerence to his age would make quite good 
sense if he was then only just 29, or even 
younger. 

(iii) and (v) are the earliest records of 
Donne’s birth-date. Nearly twenty years 

er than the last of these there came into 
existence the next piece of evidence: 
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(vi) The date on the Deanery portrait 
of Donne. This has already been discussed; 
it proves that Donne was born after 
1 January, 1570, and before 25 March, 1573. 

(vii) In February, 1622, Donne presented 
to the Library of Lincoln’s Inn a handsome 
edition of the Vulgate in which he had 
written that the king commanded him to 
migrate to St. Paul’s “ A.o L.o Aetat: suae, 
et sui Jesu MDCXXI.” The date of the 
gift (February, 1622) is immaterial, since in 
his inscription Donne is referring quite 
explicitly to his appointment to St. Paul’s. 
As early as June, 1621, there were rumours 
that Donne was about to be given a 
Deanery; by September 19th the King’s 
letter commanding Donne’s election was 
signed and waiting to be passed under seal. 
On November 19th the King’s letter was 
sent off, and on the 27th Donne was 
“indutus” with the Deanery of St. Paul’s, 
as his own epitaph informs us. Donne’s' 
inscription in the Lincoln’s Inn Vulgate must 
therefore mean that he was either in his 
50th year or aged 50 on 27 November, 1621; 
he might possibly have had in mind a 
slightly earlier date when the King’s letter 
was first made out, but he could hardly have 
meant a later one. What he intended by 
“anno quinquagesimo aetatis sue” is not. 
immediately certain, though it may be signi- 
ficant that Walton wrote, as early as 1640, 
that Donne “was made Dean in the fiftieth 
year of his age.” At this stage we can claim 
only that Donne’s inscription, taken by 
itself, must mean that he was born before 
27 November, 1572, and after 27 November, 
1570. However, we shall see later that in 
this inscription Donne must have meant that 
he was “in his fiftieth year.” 

(viii) Donne’s epitaph, our next bit of 
evidence, came into existence about ten 
years later than (vii). The transcription in 
the 1633 edition of Stow’s Survey of London 
(p.776) omits the line “ordines sacros 
amplexus” but otherwise agrees with the 
version in LXXX Sermons (1640). Since 
Walton wrote (in 1658) that “by Dr. 
Donne’s own appointment these words were 
to be affixed . . . as his Epitaph” the state- 
ment that Donne took orders “anno sui 
Jesu 1614, et suae 42” must be taken as 
authoritative. As Donne took orders on 
23 January, 1614/15, his epitaph shows that 
he must have been born after 23 January, 
1572, and before 22 January, 1574. The 
latter ‘“‘extreme” is clearly useless; indeed, 
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the phrase “anno... aetatis 42” here must 
mean (as Mr. Milgate has already pointed 
out) “aged 42,” although in (vii) Donne 
must be using it in the other sense. 

(ix) We have next to consider Walton’s 
statement in LXXX Sermons (B3v) that 
Donne “ was made Dean in the fiftieth year 
of his age; and in the fifty fourth year, a 
dangerous sickness seized him. ... But God 
restored his health, and continued it until 
the fifty ninth year of his life. And then 
in August 1630... he fell into a Fever... .” 
The first of these dates tallies with Donne’s 
own statement (vii), which possibly Walton 
had seen. Donne’s “dangerous sickness” 
which turned to a “spotted fever” must be 
that of November, 1623. It is described 
in his Devotions, and that may be the source 
of Walton’s information, for we do not 
know if he was well acquainted with Donne 
so early as this. Donne suffered another 
illness in the late autumn or early winter of 
1625, and Walton may be confusing the 
two. But he was certainly well acquainted 
with Donne by August, 1630, when he says 
Donne was in his fifty-ninth year. This 
implies a birthdate after August, 1571 and 
before August, 1572. Walton’s Life makes 
no reference to Donne’s age later than those 
just cited, and implies that Donne was still 
in his fifty-ninth year when he died. That, 
as we Shall see, is a possibility. If Walton 
meant this, we could fix Donne’s birthdate 
between 31 March and 19 June, 1572. How- 
ever, since it is possible that Walton was 
relying on the implication in Donne’s 
epitaph (viii) and not on first-hand informa- 
tion, his statement may have no independent 
authority. 

(x) The statement on Lombart’s engrav- 
ing prefixed to the 1651 edition of Donne’s 
Letters, that Donne died “anno aetatis suae 
59” can claim no authority whatever. There 
is no reason to suppose that the younger 
Donne took more trouble to verify this 
than the immediately preceding statement 
that the engraving shows Donne at the age 
of forty and before he took orders, for the 
original of Lombart’s engraving was clearly 
the Deanery portrait, which shows Donne 
“aetatis sue 49” and Doctor of Divinity. 
It is possible that Lombart worked from an 
uninscribed copy such as that now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and that the 
inscription was supplied by the younger 
Donne. The latter, as editor of the 1651 
Letters, must in any case bear responsibility 
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for the error, for only a very hasty glance 
at the original painting could have misread 
the date, even if the picture had become 
very dirty in thirty years; and the younger 
Donne must often have seen it at the 
Deanery in his father’s lifetime. The state- 
ment that Donne died “anno aetatis suae 
59” comes too late, and from too careless 
an editor, to be allowed any authority. It 
may, moreover, have been based only on 
the implications of Walton’s Life in L¥XX 
Sermons, or on the data in Donne’s epitaph 
discussed above. It is worth noting that the 
younger Donne had already published 
another portrait of his father with an 
incorrect date. In the centre of Merian’s 
frontispiece to LXXX Sermons (1640) is an 
engraving of Isaac Oliver’s miniature of 
Donne dated “1616.” At the sides of 
Merian’s copy of this portrait is engraved 
AEtat: 42,” which on any interpretation is 
incorrect. 

We are now in a position to sum up. 
Fortunately the narrowest limits for Donne's 
birthdate are set by the earliest and most 
trustworthy evidence. The Marshall por- 
trait (ii) gives 1 January, 1572, as an extreme 
upward limit, and this is supported by, and 
in turn serves to support, the much later 
evidence of Donne’s epitaph, which brings 
the upward limit down to 24 January, 1572. 
The downward limit, 19 June, 1572, is sup- 
plied by the Guildhall attestation (iii) which 
only perversity could impugn. Since these 
limits suit all the reliable evidence extant, 
there can be no doubt that Donne was born 
between 24 January and 19 June, 1572. We 
cannot at present establish narrower limits. 

It is, however, quite useful to be able to 
fix Donne’s birthdate even within such rela- 
tively wide limits as the five months between 
23 January and 19 June, 1572. For example, 
looking again at the entry of Donne's 
matriculation at Oxford (i) we find con- 
firmation of our expectation that his age 
would be understated. On 23 October, 1584, 
oe was at least 12 years and 4 months 
old. 

The original of the Marshall engraving (ii) 
can now be dated quite closely. It is certain 
that “anno... aetatis suze 18” here means 
“aged 18,” for Donne cannot have been 
less than 184 on 1 January, 1591, the earliest 
possible date of the portrait. It is equally 
certain that “1591” cannot refer to any 
date after 19 June, by when Donne was 
19 years and more old and “anno .. - 
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actatis .. . 18°’ would no longer be applic- 
able, whichever interpretation Donne in- 
tended. If we could trust the conjecture that 
the original of Marshall’s engraving was a 
portrait by Nicholas Hilliard (see Keyne’s 
Donne Bibliography, p. 183, and cf. Donne’s 
The Storm, 1.4), we could limit its date, and 
of course Donne’s birthday, between 
25 March and 19 June. It is quite probable 
that the portrait was in fact made during 
that short period, for, by May, 1591, Donne 
had begun his legal studies at Thavies Inn 
(ee Times Lit. Supp., 23 October, 1930) 
and begun also to blossom from a “ mere 
scholar” into an Inns of Court man about 
town. It would not be surprising to find that 
he commissioned a portrait of himself about 
this time. However, all conjecture apart, the 
portrait must have been made during the 
second half of Donne’s nineteenth year. 
Applying now to Donne’s inscription in 
the Lincoln’s Inn Vulgate (vii) our conclu- 
sion about the date of his birth, it becomes 
certain that “anno aetatis L.o” there means 
“in his fiftieth year,” for on 27 November, 
1621, Donne must have been over 49 but 
less than 50. Thus, independently of the 
monumental inscriptions for Elizabeth and 
Sir Robert Drury, we have evidence of 
Donne’s inconsistent use of the phrase 
“anno aetatis,” since his epitaph for his 
wife (ca. 1618?) and that for himself (1631) 
both use the phrase to mean “ aged.” There 
are four examp!es of Donne’s use of the 
latter sense to two of the former; even if 
Donne's authorship of the Drury epitaphs 
IS questioned, we are still left with one 
indisputable inconsistency. This makes it 
impossible to date the Deanery portrait (vi) 
exactly, or even limit its date significantly. 
Obviously it was painted after Donne had 
attained his 48th birthday, which fell on 
some date between 23 January and 19 June, 
1620; but on 24 March, 1620/21, Donne 
may still have been in his forty-ninth year. 
Thus this portrait’s year-date remains 
ambiguous, and its chief value is in_ its 
correction of the inscription on Lombart’s 


engraving. I. A. SHAPIRO. 


THE BLINDING OF GLOUCESTER 


MR. J. I. M. STEWART in his Character 

and Motive in Shakespeare (1949, 
Pp. 20-7) defends King Lear against those 
critics who have asserted that the blinding 
of Gloucester is a concession to the Eliza- 
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bethan taste for horror on the stage, and 
he indicates that it is an indispensable part 
of the action. The aims of this note are 
similar to those of Mr. Stewart but the 
evidence brought forward is different. 

The capture of Gloucester marks the peak 
of the success of the anti-Lear faction, and 
their blinding of him is probably the most 
intense representation of their cruelty. Yet 
a few seconds after this Cornwall receives 
a mortal wound and their cause begins to 
decline. Cornwall speaks truly: “ Untimely 
comes this hurt” (III, vii. 101.) It shatters 
their plans and brings about their ruin. 
Cornwall was a man equal in cruelty and 
ruthlessness to Goneril and Regan, one who 
could use Edmund and keep him in a sub- 
ordinate position, the most experienced and 
capable soldier and politician in the anti- 
Lear faction and the only person strong 
enough to hold them together and lead them. 
With his removal the conflicting interests 
of the others become active. Edmund, 
seeing himself desired by both sisters, works 
to gain absolute power; Regan urges him to 
marry her and so forces Goneril to act hastily 
to thwart her sister and to win Edmund for 
herself. Goneril’s letter for him carried by 
Oswald is intercepted by Edgar and leads 
to her downfall. In addition Cornwall’s 
death puts the control of the forces of 
Goneril and Regan into the hands of Albany, 
and the news of the blinding of Gloucester, 
coming after the report of the wicked treat- 
ment of Lear, fills Albany with loathing of 
the Sisters and Edmund and impels him to 
oppose his wife for (apparently) the first 
time in his life, and to resolve to do all he 
can to forward peace and justice. He says: 

Gloucester, I live 
To thank thee for the love thou show'dst the 


king, 

And to revenge thine eyes. 

(IV, ii. 94-6.) 
All these decisive happenings arise solely 
from one simple sequence of events lasting 
only a few seconds: the death of Cornwall 
which was caused by the unexpected rebellion 
of First Servant which was caused by the 
blinding of Gloucester. 

First Servant had spent all his life in the 
service of Cornwall and he must have been 
one of the more trusted and efficient fol- 
lowers since he shared in the task of captur- 
ing Gloucester and binding him to the chair. 
Being a servant to a cruel and powerful man 
he had probably taken part in some pitiless 
deeds: earlier in the play he helped to put 
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Kent into the stocks and witnessed the cast- 
ing-out of Lear by the Sisters and Cornwall. 
Nevertheless he had always been a loyal 
follower who obeyed orders and did not 
reason why. He did not object even to hold- 
ing the chair while Cornwall put out one 
of Gloucester’s eyes. But then the continued 
cruelty of Cornwall and Regan appalled 
him. Had Cornwall been content to throw 
Gloucester into a dungeon to starve or be 
murdered quietly there, or had he been 
content to kill Gloucester swiftly in anger, 
or had he stopped at putting out one eye, 
his servant would not have opposed him and 
the anti-Lear faction would not have dis- 
integrated. Cornwall and Regan however 
went too far and undid themselves. They 
became in love with cruelty and praetised 
it for the pleasure it gave them: cruelty 
became an end in itself. This was too much 
for their First Servant (hardened and 
experienced as he was) and the humanity 
which lingered in him asserted itself. 

Hence Shakespeare had to make the treat- 
ment of Gloucester by Cornwall and Regan 
(which is quite in character) as fiendish as 
possible: anything less would not have 
moved First Servant to revolt. 


ALAN PRICE. | 


MILTON’S “UPON THE 
CIRCUMCISION ” AND TASSO 


LITTLE clarity and even less consensus of 
opinion appears to have been reached by 
scholars in regard to the structural intentions 
in Milton’s early ode “ Upon the Circum- 
cision.” The historian of the English ode, 
G. N. Shuster, emphasizes its irregularity 
(The English Ode from Milton to Keats, 
New York, 1940, p. 67). In their recent 
edition of the Minor Poems (Poems of 
Mr. John Milton, New York, 1951, p. 116), 
Cleanth Brooks and J. E. Hardy see more 
distinctness of outline in the poem. Accord- 
ing to them, what they call its two “verse 
paragraphs” “are approximately equal in 
length, but the pattern of variation in length 
of lines is not precisely the same in both. 
The absence of strict stanzaic form here is 
interesting in view of the loose verse para- 
graph construction of ‘Lycidas.’ One is 
tempted to see in ‘ Upon the Circumcision’ 
an early experiment in the metrical form 
which, in ‘ Lycidas,’ was to be brought to 
perfection.” 
Such views would seem to suggest a rather 


perfunctory examination of the poem, which 
has as well-defined a structure as anything 
in Milton. The ode consists, not of two 
“verse paragraphs,” but two stanzas 
scrupulously alike in number of lines (four. 
teen), rhyme scheme (abcbaccddceffe), and 
distribution of line length (5555553355323), 
The only difference is in the use of a feminine 
thyme (borrow, sorrow) in the first stanza, 
The poem is, in fact, a regularly built 
canzone. More than that, its design almost 
exactly coincides with that of one of Tasso’s 
religious canzoni, “ Alla Beatissima Vergine 
in Loreto.” I quote the first stanza of 
Tasso’s ode: 
Ecco fra le tempeste, e i fieri venti 
Di questo grande, e spazioso mare, 
O santa Stella, il tuo splendor m’ha scorto, 
Che illustra, e scalda pur l’umane menti, 
Ove il tuo lume scintillando appare, 
E porge al dubbio cor dolce conforto 
In terribil procella, ov’altri morto: 
E dimostra co’raggi 
I sicuri viaggi, 
E questo lido, e quello, e’] polo, e’l porto 
Della vita mortal, ch’appena varca, 
Anzi sovente affonda, 
In mezzo l’onda—alma gravosa e carca. 
If Tasso’s last line, with its internal rhyme 
(londa, rhyming with affonda in the previous 
line), is counted as two verses, we get a stanza 
differing from Milton’s only in the consistent 
use of feminine endings and in the rhyme 
order in lines 4 and 5. Tasso has complete 
parallelism of arrangement in the first six 
lines (abcabc), whereas Milton slightly varies 
the order in a fashion exceedingly common 
in Italian practice, including Tasso’s own 
(abchac). In the Trinity College MS. the 
resemblence to Tasso _is even more 
pronounced than in the printed version, for 
there the last three lines of each stanza are 
written as two, as in the Italian poem: 
alas how soone our sin 
sore doth begin his infancie to sease 
this day, but O ere long 
huge pangs & strong will peirce more neere 
his hart. 
In the margin, these lines are given their final 
form. Milton may have wanted the con 
clusion of each stanza, with its characteristic 
“dying fall,” to be read more slowly, but 
it is also conceivable that he thought he 
already had enough internal rhyme (cf. So 
sweetly sung your Joy the Clouds along, 
“Now mourn, and if sad share with us to 
bear’”’). 
Tasso uses this stanza form only once. I 
may occur in other poets, but Tasso was 4 
favourite of Milton’s, who may well have 
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consulted his religious poems in order to 
find a metrical mould for one of his own. 
In any case, Milton’s stanza is clearly 
imitative and far from being an experiment 
in free metrical structure. Apart from his 
latin poems, it is, on the contrary, his most 
daborate exercise in strict metrical regularity. 
The ode is generally felt to be a relative 
filure. This may be, as J. H. Hanford 
wggests, because here, as in “ The Passion,” 
“he shows unconsciously his remoteness 
fom the emotion of religious sorrow” 
(Milton Handbook, 4th ed., p. 155). But it 
isalso possible that excessive regularity and 
imitativeness cramped his style. His genius 
yas brilliantly suited for developing in his 
own way hints derived from tradition—for 
“freedom in form,” as T. S. Eliot calls it— 
rather than for meticulously reproducing 


traditional form. 
_ Itseems probable, in this connection, that 
| the companion pieces, “ On Time” and “ At 
a Solemn Music,” likewise hark back to the 
Italian canzone. They might perhaps be 
regarded as one-stanza canzoni, like Milton’s 
own “ Ridonsi donne e giovani amorosi,” 
which is clearly labelled by the poet. One 
doubts, however, whether they were written 
while Milton “had before him the pattern 
of an Italian ode,” as G. N. Shuster suggests 
in respect to “On Time” (op. cit., p. 67). 
The three MS. versions of “ At a Solemn 
Music,” at any rate, plainly show the author’s 
aperimentation with pattern. Moreover, 
he final Alexandrine of both poems is, as 
far as I know, foreign to the Italian canzone 
tadition. On the other hand, the division 
into two movements (lines 1-8, 9-22 in “On 
Time,” 1-16, 17-28 in “ At a Solemn Music ”) 
asregards both metrical and syntactic design 
agrees with the structural principles observed 
most canzoni. The unusual device, for 
Milton, of separating a rhyme by three con- 
wcutive couplets (abhccdda in “ At a Solemn 
Music,” 9-16) occurs in Petrarch’s four- 
tenth canzone in vita (abbccddaabeebxa). 
The distance between the rhyming endings 
Seven greater in Tasso’s fifth canzone 
where nine lines 
iervene between the two c’s. 
In the editions of Tasso, the canzone on 
Madonna of Loreto is immediately 
followed by the ode “ Pel Presepio di Nostro 
re nella Capella di Sisto V,” which has 
referred to as having perhaps influenced 
the “Nativity Ode.” If Milton knew one 
poem, he probably had also read the other. 
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This lends some support to the assumption 
that his catalogue of heathen deities silenced 
by the advent of Christ may owe some debt 
to the similar (and partly identical) list in 
the fifth stanza of Tasso’s canzone. 
ANTs ORAS. 
University of Florida. 


MILTON’S “ PARADISE LOST,” 
III, 481-483 


They pass the Planets seven, and pass the fixt, 
And Crystalline Sphear whose ballance 
weigns 

The Trepidation talkt, and that first mov’d. 

"THE clue to the meaning of these lines is 
to be found in the Sphaera of Johannes 

de Sacro-Bosco. This elementary handbook 
of Ptolemaic astronomy was in use from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries, 
though from time to time it was revised and 
added to. We know that Milton made use of 
one of its later editions when he was teach- 
ing astronomy.' One such edition will be 
referred to in this note, that printed in 
Leyden in 1639. This was edited by Franco 
Burgersdijk for the use of schoolboys. It is 
excellently printed, and the preface informs 
us that both the Latin and the astronomy 
have been improved by the editor. 

According to the Sphaera it is necessary 
to suppose the existence of two spheres 
beyond the sphere of the fixed stars: the 
ninth (or crystalline) sphere, and the primum 
mobile. The following movements are then 
accounted for: the diurnal revolution of the 
heavens; the movement of precession; and the 
movement of trepidation. 

The movement of precession is described 
by Dr. H. R. Calvert as follows: 


** As we observe the starlit sky the whole 
of the stars appear to rotate round a fixed 
point called the pole at the rate of about 
one revolution per day. Throughout cen- 
turies this pole seems to remain constant 
in direction, but careful measurement 
reveals that the pole is very slowly 
describing an approximately circular path 
amongst the stars. This movement of the 
pole is called precession and it is due to 
a motion of the earth’s axis similar to the 
motion of a spinning top when it begins 
to lose speed. 

“The pole completes its circular path 


'The Early Lives of Milton, edited by Helen 
Darbishire (1932), p. 61. 
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in about 25,800 years and the period is 
called the Great or Platonic year. 

“At the moment the pole is near the 
star we call Polaris, or z-Ursae Minoris, 
and «-Ursae Minoris is defined as the 
Pole Star. Five thousand years ago 
a-Draconis was the Pole Star.” 


Trepidation was a supposed irregularity 
in the movement of precession; its existence 
was inferred from inaccurate observations. 

The movement of the three highest spheres 
Mov’d contrarie with thwart obliquities 
is as follows: 

(1) The primum mobile (the tenth sphere), 
moving from East to West, and completing 
a revolution every twenty-four hours. This 
accounts for the diurnal revolution of the 
heavens. 

(2) The crystalline sphere (the ninth), 
whose North Pole describes a circle from 
West to East round the North Pole of the 
primum mobile every 25,800 years. (Every 
49,000 years according to the Alphonsine 
Tables.) This accounts for the movement 
of precession. 

(3) The sphere of the fixed stars (the 
eighth), a point on whose equator describes 
a circle round the corresponding point on the 
equator of the crystalline sphere. This circle 
takes 7,000 years to complete, and accounts 
for the movement of trepidation. 

The Sphaera describes the last movement 
as follows: 


“Orbis octavus, in quo sunt stellae 
fixae, sive firmamentum, movetur a 
Septentrione in Austrum, et ab Austro 
in Septentrionem, ita ut principia Arietis 
et Librae hujus orbis, duos circellos 
aequales describant circa principia Arietis 
et Librae sphaerae nonae.”* 


Principium Librae (or prima puncta Librae, 
the first point in the Scales) is one of the 
two points where the equinoctial colure cuts 
the equator.‘ The fact that the star-sphere’s 
principium Librae describes a circle round 
principium Librae in the crystalline sphere, 
apparently suggested to Milton the image of 


? Paradise Lost, VIII, 132. Cf. Sphaera (1639), 
p.11. ‘“Inferiorum orbium moius motui supremae 
sphaerae sive primi mobilis oblique oppositus 

* Sphaera (1639) pp. 12-13. This was from one 
of the passages which Burgersdijk added to the 
older text of Sacro-Bosco from the commentaries 
of Christophorus Clavius and others. 

“The other point, of course, is principium 
Arietis. 
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the balance measuring the amount of 
trepidation. 

We may paraphrase the lines thus: “ They 
pass the seven planets; the star-sphere; and 
the crystalline sphere, whose balance (i.e. the 
sign of Librae, the Scales) weighs (ie, 
measures) the amount of the supposed 
trepidation of the star-sphere; and they pass 
the primum mobile.” 

I am indebted to Dr. H. R. Calvert, 
Keeper of Astronomy at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, for the account 
of precession quoted here; he also corrected 
some errors in the original draft of this note. 


GEOFFREY CARNALL. 


A PROBABLE ANTECEDENT OF 
MARVELL’S HORATIAN ODE 


AMONG the manuscripts of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe, there is one of a poem, “An 
Oade. Splendidis longum valedico nugis,” 
written partly in the meter of Marvell’s 
“Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return 
from Ireland.” If the traditional ascription 
of this poem to Fanshawe is correct, then 
he used the meter of the Horatian ode 
nineteen to twenty-four years before Mar- 
vell’s poem was written in 1650, and 
Margoliouth and others are wrong in 
attributing its invention to Marvell. 

Although Fanshawe’s name is not to be 
found on the manuscript of the poem, there 
are at least two good reasons for supposing 
it is his. First, the autobiographical con- 
tent of the poem agrees with what is known 
of Fanshawe’s life. We learn from the 
poem that the writer is a law student who 
prefers writing poetry to studying law, that 
being a younger brother he thinks he can- 
not afford to indulge his taste for poetry 
because he should be preparing for a serious 
and more profitable career. In the eleventh 
stanza, the poet, unsure of his talent, decides 
that he will stick to reading law. In the 
rest of the poem (written in a_ second 
Horatian meter), however, he happily con- 
cludes that writing verses can do him no 
harm. 

Like the writer of this poem, Fanshawe 
studied law for a time, but, in the words of 
his wife, found it a “‘ crabbed study ” which 
he pursued only to please his mother and 
which he quit soon after her death. In 
the same way, Fanshawe was a younger 
brother with a fondness for writing poetry 
he thought he could not afford to indulge. 
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Eventually, he found himself a _ serious 
career, diplomatic rather than legal, that 
sometimes hindered but never stopped the 
exercise of his poetic talents. 

A second reason for supposing the poem 
Fanshawe’s stems from the two meters in 
which it is written. The first eleven of the 
poem’s eighteen stanzas are in the meter 
of Marvell’s ode, the last in another 
Horatian meter." The meter of the first 
part of the poem Fanshawe translated 
frequently and excellently from Latin, as 
his Selected Parts of Horace (1652) shows. 
With this particular meter Fanshawe appears 
to have been thoroughly at home, and his 
life-long admiration for the prince of poets 
may have begun with an attempt to recreate 
this Horatian meter in English. And the 
meter of the last seven stanzas of this poem 
Fanshawe not only translated but used also 
in original verse and used it quite well in- 
deed. Thus, his competence with the meters 
of Horace and especially the coincidence of 
the facts of the poet’s and Fanshawe’s life 
makes me feel certain that the traditional 
ascription of this poem to him is correct. 

Assuming the accuracy of the ascription, 
we can easily fix the approximate date of the 
poem. We know that Fanshawe left Jesus 
College, Cambridge, in 1625 to enter the 
Inner Temple the following year. © When 
this poem was written, he was apparently 
already enrolled there. We can guess, there- 
fore, the poem to have been written between 
1626 and 1631 (the year he quit law), or 
about nineteen to twenty-four years before 
Marvell’s ode was written. 

If Marvell did not invent the meter of 
his ode, did Fanshawe invent it and did 
Marvell borrow it from him? Regarding 
the first part of this question, I can say only 
that, to my knowledge, no earlier use of it 
has been turned up in original English verse. 
The possibility always remains that Fan- 
shawe’s manuscripts could have come into 
the hands of Marvell, that the latter may 
have borrowed the meter from Fanshawe. 
But in the history of either man, I can find 
no hint of a connection between them. 

One more thing needs to be said about 
the poem printed below. It is transcribed 
from a copy in the British Museum, 
Additional Manuscripts 15228, ff. 29-29b. I 

Ve not altered its text. The deletions and 


__'In spite of this division, I believe that the poet 


intended all of the stanzas to be a part of one poem, 
Not two, 
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revisions in the notes are found on the 
manuscript. 


An Oade. Splendidis longum valedico nugis. 
Yee Vanity’s of humane Race, 
That lead fond youth the Wild goose-chace, 
Mindless of after good ; 
Bee-gone y’are vnderstood. 
Butt thou, my darling Vanity, 
ffoe to my thriueing,* Poetry, 
Whose Loue, begunne at first, 
My vnwise Tutouwr nurst ; 
What witch, with her enchanting rodd ; 
Can loose mee from thy Charms, what God? 
Not Pegasus cann mee 
ffrom thy Chymera’s free. 
Butt prethee leaue mee, leaue mee sweete, 
And take thee to thy pritty feet. 
Oh heavens! why did you sow 
The seed that may not grow? 
Goe, Wanton, where some witty heire, 
That’s tangled in thy worded snare, 
Invites thee with much coine, 
And Baths of choicest Wine. 
There kindle thy — fyre 
Where there is fuell, there aspire ; 
To match the Eagles flight, 
ffed for so proud a height. 
These that cann spare their idle howres 
To cull from learned leaues the* flowres 
To make v’hm*‘ curious posy’s ; 
That may pamper their noses. 
In° Rich mans gardens thou’t be held 
A fflow’r, but® in a poore mans feild, 
That him with Corne should feed, 
A flower is a weed. 
Younger Brothers must not wedd 
As they are by affectjon ledd ; 
Alas! if that might bee 
I'de’ wiue no Art but thee. 
As ‘tis both parts it doth behoue 
To leaue betimes this foolish Loue, 
And enter wiser Bands: 
Then lett vs brake hands. 
Thou catch some heire, (there’s none shunne 
To meet thee) I to the Law will runne: 
Now then; unless th’udst* rather " 
We kept in hell together. « 
My quencht and discontinu’d Muse 
Her idle fyres againe renewes: 
Which from my course do mee withdraw, 
The thriueing Law. 
Oh! whether rapt in wakeing dreames, . 
Through Hills, through Dales, by tumbling 
streames, j 
(Places which sadd fancy Loues) 
And silent Groues. ‘ 
Yett I my reason place in sight, 
And bidd mine eyes pursue that light ; 
But they (bewitcht) haue fixt their gaze 
On ’tother Rayes. 
Whence, the free Councells of my frends, 
Nor my owne choyce of better ends, 
Nor this poore pleading without fee, 
Can ransome mee. 


? Alternate reading: my learned folly. 
Deletion: learned. 

* Query. 

Deletion: I’ th’. 

* Deletion: I’ th’. 

7 Deletion: know no wife. 

Query. 
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I would not (fayne) to spinn out my braynes 
In Rhyme; This breast such work disdaynes, 
And something, to worth aspjres, 
ffaintly desires. 
Which makes mee hate the Thespyan springs, 
That trayne mee from more solid things: 
No fruits to show of all my howres 
Only some flow’rs. 
Butt Phoebus pulls mee by the arme, 
And foole, quoth hee, who does thee harme? 
Trees haue, that fruite in Autumn bring, 
Their flow’rs in spring. 


WILLIAM SIMEONE. 


Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. 


POPE’S REPUTATION AS A DEIST 


HE 1736 edition of Thomas Catesby, 

. Lord Paget’s An Essay on Human Life, 
which purported to be “ by the Author of the 
Essay on Man, in further prosecution of that 
plan,” added to the doubts that were already 
being expressed about the orthodoxy of 
Pope’s Essay.’ It was advertised by Edmund 
Curll in The London Evening Post with the 
additional information: “ Like to Like quoth 
the Devil to the Collier,” and it was Curll’s 
attempt to blacken the poet’s religious views 
in the “ warfare he was waging with Pope.’ 

Two things made the attempt possible. 
First, Pope had, in the previous year, acknow- 
ledged for the first time in print that he was 
the author of the Essay on Man. Secondly, 
a few months before Curll’s edition, Paget’s 
poem had been “much enlarg’d by the 
author ” in its third edition, and its revision 
of the 1734 and 1735 editions added con- 
siderably to the generally deistical and 
fatalistic philosophy of the work.‘ 

To judge by the effects in 1757 on a 
reviewer in the Critical, when The Essay on 
Human Life was published as part of 
A Supplement to the works of Alexander 
Pope, Curll achieved his objective. Prac- 
tically convinced of Pope’s authorship, the 
reviewer attributes its exclusion from War- 


? Alexander Pope, An Essay on Man, edited by 
Maynard Mack (Twickenham Edition, III-I), 1951, 

.xv. Mack points to Silhouette’s preface in his 
1736 translation of The Essay on Man as an indi- 
cation that the orthodoxy of the poet was already 
being challenged. 

? Reginald H. Griffith, Alexander Pope: a Biblio- 
graphy, Austin, 1927, II, i, 333-34. 

* Mack, p. xvi. 

“ Although this edition in 1736 bore Paget’s name 
for the first time, no one could be convinced since 
even The Essay on Man had at first been attributed 
to him. Curll’s edition had the advantage of 
appearing at the same time as another volume of 
his spurious Pope letters. 
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burton’s edition to “some objectible pas- 
sages,” namely, a “doctrine of fatality.” In 
support of this judgment, he cites the lines: 


Man’s state in life’s uncertain, mixt at best, 
Conduct some little does, but fate the rest. 


Search time’s records, compare the old and new, 

Set distant ages in one point of view; 

Still the same prospects, under diff’rent dates, 

All dark decrees of over-ruling fates.* 

Actually the lines are from the 1736 edition 
of Paget’s poem, but the work has. been 
assigned to Pope in 1757, 1776, and as late 
as 1927.° Certainly readers in 1736 were 
convinced of Pope’s authorship and un- 
orthodoxy,’ and perhaps Curll’s achievement 
in the third phase of their battle was greater 
and more damaging than it seemed when 
he “stepped out of the ring [in 1737] with 
the insolence of victory.”* 


ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR. 
Long Island University. 


5 April 1757, III, 300 ff. In the Monthly Review, 
July 1757, XVII, 89, the reviewer, debunking the 
book as a “ bookseller’s job,” recognizes the false 
ascription and challenges the editor’s honesty. The 
bookseller was Mary Cooper, who, judging from 
her dealings with Dodsley, was hardly immune to 
dishonesty. 

* Cf. Additions to the Works of Alexander Pope, 
Esq., 2 vols., London, 1776. R. Straus, The 
Curll, 1927, p. 303. 

The only time the poem under Paget's 
name after his 1736 acknowledgement was in the 
rare, privately printed Miscellanies, 1741. 

* Straus, p. 155. 


“THE DOWAGER DUCHESS OF 
ALBANY ” (d. 1797) 


N November 1797 the Gentleman's 
Magazine reported the death in Rome of 
“Maria Mathilda, Dowager Duchess of 
Albany,” a supposed natural daughter of 
James, Prince of Wales afterwards de jure 
King James VIII and III. She was aged 
71. Until the appearance of this notice, no 
one had even heard of the existence of a 
natural daughter of a prince of singularly 
blameless moral life. I am indebted to 
Mr. S. H. Lee Washington for the solution 
of this puzzling mystery. G.E.C. in the 
“Complete Peerage” records the death in 
Rome on 3rd October 1797 of Maria 
Matilda Walkinshaw, whom he describes as 
sister of Clementine Walkinshaw, Countess 
of Albestroff. Her age at death corre- 
sponded to that of the “ Dowager Duchess 
of Albany.” Accepting for the moment the 
correctness of G.E.C’s statements, one caf 
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understand if not excuse the blunder per- 
petrated by the Gentleman's Magazine, 
particularly having regard to its generally 
low standard of accuracy in such matters. 
Maria Matilda Walkinshaw was supposed 
to be sister of the Countess of Albestroff 
and thus aunt of the late Duchess of Albany. 
It is but a short step from this on the path 
of confusion to describe her as “ Dowager 
Duchess of Albany.” The rest is merely an 
attempt to explain and justify that initial 
eror. G.E.C. was in fact as mistaken as 
the writer of the note in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. The late Miss Henrietta Tayler 
wrote to me in 1949. 
Maria Matilda Walkinshaw was certainly 
not Clementine’s sister, so G.E.C. was 
mistaken there, as also as to Clementine 
being the eldest daughter by a third wife.” 


Clementine, Countess of Albestroff, was the 
youngest of the 10 daughters of John 
Walkinshaw of Barrowfield and Catherine 
his wife. None of the other nine died in 
Rome in 1797 nor bore the names Maria 
Matilda. It may however be safely assumed 
that it was Maria Matilda Walkinshaw, 
probably a kinswoman of the late Duchess 
of Albany, who was mistakenly described as 
Dowager Duchess of Albany. I must add 
that G.E.C. is incorrect in names, dates and 
other particulars relating to the so-called 
Sobieski-Stuart brothers—John Carter Allen 
junior and Charles Manning Allen—whom 
he surprisingly and unnecessarily mentions in 
the Complete Peerage. C. L. Berry. 


MORE HAZLITT ALLUSIONS 


JN extending J. C. Maxwell’s note on 

Hazlitt’s quotations (N. & Q., cxcvi, 
409) to include more elusive allusions, 
Stewart C. Wilcox (N. & Q., cxcvii, 211) has 
confirmed a suspicion of mine that it is a 
habit of Hazlitt’s thought and style to catch 
echoes of his subject and to reproduce them 
in his own words. At any rate, here are 
two more examples, not noticed by Howe, 
to add to Mr. Wilcox’s list. 

The first has already been pointed out by 
Professor Wolfgang Clemen in his Develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s Imagery. He refers 
to the remark made by Antony to Caesar: 

... the higher Nilus swells 
The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Pon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 
shortly comes to harvest. 
(Ant. and Cleo., II, vii.) 
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Professor Clemen then comments (op. cit., 
p. 161, n. 1): 
“It is significant of the suggestive force 
of this image that Hazlitt, in his charac- 
terization of the play, closes with the 
words, ‘Shakespeare’s genius has spread 
over the whole play a richness like the 
overflowing of the Nile, probably with- 
out being conscious of the fact that the 

_ self-same image appears in the play.” 
See the Centenary Edition, ed. P. P. Howe, 
iv, 232. : 

The second example comes from the 
essay “On the Works of Hogarth” (Lec- 
tures on the Comic Writers, Howe, vi, 148): 

“T do not know whether, if the portfolio 

were opened, I would not as soon look 

over the prints of Hogarth as those of 

Raphael; but, assuredly, if the question 

were put to me, I would sooner never 

have seen the prints of Hogarth than 

never have seen those of Raphael.” 
This seems both to echo and to reverse 
Hogarth’s own words on his prints of The 
Four Stages of Cruelty: 

“ The Prints were engraved with the hope 

of in some degree correcting that bar- 

barous treatment of Animals, the very 
sight of which renders the streets of our 

Metropolis so distressing to every feeling 

mind. If they have had this effect, and 

checked the progress of Cruelty, I am 
more proud of having been the Author, 
than I should be of having painted 

Raphael’s Cartoons.” Brann. 


King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


PETER PINDAR ‘REDIVIVUS’ 


F appearance in anthologies is a criterion 
of literary respectability, then ‘ Peter 
Pindar’ (John Wolcot, 1738-1819) is once 
more coming into his own. Verse satires of 
Peter Pindar are reprinted in Auden and 
Pearson’s Poets of the English Language." 
In the most recent anthology devoted 
exclusively to satire, C. E. Vulliamy reprints 
three selections from  Peter’s works.” 
Modern recognition of Peter Pindar’s powers 
as a Satirist qua satirist may gradually be 
freeing itself from the encrustation of 
generations of objections to his personal 
*5 vols. (New York, 1950), III, 548-554. 


* The Anatomy of Satire (London, 1950), pp. 20, 
45, 287. 
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immorality and to the unethical nature of 
his subject matter.* It would be possible to 
show how far most critics have been from 
the mark so far as Peter’s personal morals 
were concerned.* There is, however, not 
the slightest possibility of ignoring the con- 
tumely that abounds in his satires whenever 
he touches upon his favourite subject, 
George III. And yet, in spite of the legend 
of immorality that hovered around Peter’s 
name and in spite of the scurrility and 
malevolence which formed the warp and 
woof of his satires, he was craftsman enough 
to become the most popular writer of a 
decade, 1785-1795. 

Among his contemporaries, both friend 
and foe joined in censuring Peter’s indelicate 
lampooning of the eccentricities of George 
III; but there was no less unanimity in praise 
of his manner. It is significant that he 
looked upon the writing of satire as a trade 
rather than as an art, and as a trade to be 
practised not only by polishing old skills but 
also by using them in whatever new com- 
binations might appeal to the fancy of the 
public. In a future note I hope to show 
that Peter’s attitude was symptomatic partly 
of his time and partly of the diseased state 
of the satiric spirit. In this note, however, 
I should simply like to reconsider briefly the 
phenomena of his existence and popularity. 
For in ignoring Peter Pindar as we have 
been doing we are losing an amusing and 
an interesting figure in the history of English 
literature and one who has a great deal to 
offer the serious scholar of English taste in 
poetry immediately prior to 1798. 

Peter Pindar was more than a mere pen 
name. He was a personality, a legend, 
created by Dr. John Wolcot, a long-lived 
Devonshireman of varied interests and 
talents. A complete biographical sketch of 
Wolcot would be relevant to the purpose at 
hand, since the rise and fall of Peter’s 
popularity and the nature of his verse were 
dependent wholly on the doctor’s fortunes, 
social and political as well as financial; but, 
for the present, a few facts only must suffice. 
First of all, it should be noted that Wolcot, 


* George Saintsbury’s pronouncement sums up a 
century of this kind of criticism: ‘* His morals were 
not only decidedly but avowedly and ostentatiously 
loose.’ He was ‘‘a dirty Peter, a scurrilous Peter 

. a Peter thoroughly coarse in grain and fibre, 
a Boeotian buzzard masquerading as an eagle.” 
(‘‘ Twenty Years of Political Satire,’ Living Age, 
CLXXXV [April-June, 1890], 262-265.) 

“See Blackwoods, CIV (July, 1868), 81. 


although an ordained clergyman as well as 
an M.D., chose to write for a living. He had 
a very small income from property, a passion 
for art, and a young painter named John 
Opie in tow when he gave up his medical 
practice in Truro and went to London in 
1780, at the age of 48, to seek his fortune, 
He established Opie in London art circles 
as an “ original genius ” and then attempted 
a similar promotional campaign for himself 
as Peter Pindar. From 1782 until his death 
in 1819, Wolcot managed to survive the 
strains of the beau monde, political and legal 
tangles, and physical and emotional crises, 
mainly with the income from the labors of 
Peter Pindar. 

Peter Pindar’s career began with art 
criticism in satirical verse. For many years 
after 1782 his “Odes to the Royal 
Academicians,” witty yet cogent critiques of 
contemporary artists, appearing annually on 
the occasion of the Royal Academy’s exhibi- 
tions, held the public’s favor. Peter, feeling 
he had caught the pulse of the art-loving 
public securely enough, branched out in his 
satirical activities to include subjects literary 
and political. In 1785 and 1786 respectively, 
his Epistle to Boswell, a criticism of Bos- 
well’s Tour to the Hebrides, and Bozzy and 
Piozzi, an expansion of the Epistle including 
similar criticism of Mme. Piozzi’s Anec- 
dotes, were immediate successes. The 
Epistle went through ten editions in three 
years; Bozzy and Piozzi went through ten 
editions in two years. The political satires 
Ode upon Ode and Instructions to a Cele- 
brated Laureat, both harsh commentaries on 
Thomas Warton’s occasional odes and their 
subject, George III, were published in 1787 
and went through seven editions in that 
year.° 

Meanwhile, since 1785, Peter had been 
publishing cantos of the mock heroic 
Lousiad, another of his popular political 
satires, ridiculing George III’s domestic 
economy. From 1785 on, however, it would 
be impossible to pigeon-hole Peter's satires 
according to subject matter. In many cases 
the nominal subject was merely a jumping: 
off point for a variety of themes, and was 
subordinate to treatment in the early satires. 
But Peter’s themes were always timely. 
Epistle to Boswell appeared shortly after 
Boswell’s book was offered for sale. Bozzy 


popular sonnets of Peter's contemporary, 
W. L. Bowles, reached a seventh edition only 
Six years. 
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and Piozzi followed closely the publication 
of Mme. Piozzi’s Anecdotes and even 
anticipated those of Sir John Hawkins. The 
Lousiad, Canto I, was on the streets before 
rumours of George III’s finding a louse on 
his plate had left the palace grounds. Peter’s 
entire career relied heavily on ephemera. 
But the success of his career was dependent 
as much on his manner as on his matter. 


Peter’s odes to the Royal Academicians 
were written in an original stanzaic form; 
the Epistle to Boswell, as the title implies, 
was in the form of a verse-letter; Bozzy and 
Piozzi was a town eclogue. And these are 
but samples of Peter’s virtuosity in form. 
Indeed, within individual “odes,” those 
addressed to the Royal Academicians and 
those addressed to others, were scattered 
lyrics, songs, tales, fables, imitations, and 
translations. Peter offered his readers a 
wide variety of poetical fare. His readers 
ate it up. 

Whether we measure Peter’s success by 
the number of editions of his work pub- 
lished in particular years, the number of his 
imitators who exploited not only his methods 
but his name as well, or the frequency with 
which he was named in the writings of his 
contemporaries, we can be quite sure that 
he enjoyed a wide popularity. Editions of 
his collected works, undoubtedly pirated, 
were published in Dublin as early as 1788. 
“Polly Pindar” and “ Paul Pindar” were 
both writing by 1787; in America, “ Jona- 
than Pindar ” made his debut in 1796. The 
journalist Cyrus Redding says in his 
memoirs that when Peter Pindar “ was in the 
height of his reputation from twenty to 
thirty thousand of his works went off in a 
day."* William Wordsworth may have been 
speaking for a large number of his con- 
temporaries when he wrote, late in 1796: 
“What shall be said of Boileau, and Pope, 
and the redoubted Peter? These are great 
names.’ Strange as this may seem to us, 
Wordsworth was serious. No less serious 
was Robert Burns when he wrote in 1794: 
“I have the honor to preside over the Scot- 
tish verse, as no less a personage than Peter 
Pindar does over the English.” 


‘Fifty Years’ Recollections, 3 vols. (London, 
1858), II, 273. 

‘Early Letters of William and Dorothy Words- 
at ed. Ernest de Selincourt (Oxford, 1935), 

‘Letters of Robert Burns, 


. J. DeLancey Fer- 
suson, 2 vols. (Oxford, 


ed. J 
1931), II, 280. See 
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So long as Peter entertained his public 
with ample fare, success came easily. But 
the seventeen-nineties were years of social 
and political upheaval. Peter Pindar, caught 
between love of country and hatred of a 
Hanoverian king, fought in his satires for 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. He suffered, 
as a consequence, from the general revulsion 
of public feeling that followed the excesses 
of the Jacobins in France. When, in 1797, 
the Anti-Jacobin took up the cause of Pitt’s 
government in the politico-literary feuds 
blazing in the periodicals, Peter Pindar was 
apparently considered not sufficiently im- 
portant to be worth special notice. He con- 
tinued to write as voluminously as ever, even 
when blindness and asthma struck, until 
within two years before his death. But his 
popularity of the eighties and early nineties 
was never regained. In his engrossing pro- 
gram of saving England from the Hano- 
verian, Peter had neglected the humorous 
little tales, the odd techniques of caricature 
and language-mangling which had been his 
trade mark. Matter became more important 
to him than manner. 

On Wolcot’s death, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, which he had fought with 
poisoned quill for decades, said of Peter . 
Pindar: “Nature has seldom afforded a 
more original genius... Yet a year later 
Sir Walter Scott, warning John Gibson 
Lockhart away from personal satire, wrote: 
“The frequent repetition will lose its effect 
even as pleasantry, for Peter Pindar the 
sharpest of personal satirists, wrote himself 
down, and wrote himself out, and is for- 
gotten.”’° Today we are too apt to remem- 
ber only Scott’s estimate of Peter, forgetting 
that the accolade in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine was granted by friend and enemy alike. 
Scott thought of him only as “the most un- 
sparing calumniator of his time” for his un- 
remitting attacks on George III.‘' But there 
were many others who, like Hazlitt, saw 
Peter as “the bard in whom the nation and 


DeQuincey’s diary for May 8, 1803: “ One point in 
which [Burns] differed [from other poets) was his 
humour (and this only it was which led him to 
admire that buffoon—Peter Pindar). A Diary of 
Thomas DeQuincey, 1803, ed. Horace E. Eaton 
(London [1927] ), p. 160. 

* Vol. LXXXIX, 94. 

Letters of Sir Walter Scott, ed. Herbert Grier- 
son, 12 vols. (London, 1932-1937), VI, 242. 

"The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, ed. John 
Guthrie Tait, 3 vols. in one (Edinburgh and London, 
1950), p. 306. 
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the king delighted.”"* Peter was pre- 
dominantly a political satirist, to be sure. 
His political satires, however, seldom 
suffered from repetition of form: epigrams, 
lampoons, burlesques,  travesties, and 
parodies, political songs, fables, and 
medieval type-satires share space and themes 
with more formal epistles, mock-heroics, 
critical verse-essays, and imitations of the 
ancients. His style was less varied, but its 
range was wide, enabling him to imitate 
poets as diverse as Butler and Milton on 
the same page.'* Writing as he did for sub- 
sistence, as often in heat as in haste, care- 
lessly and imitatively, he frequently wrote 
lines which do not scan, and more often than 
not wrote too much when a little would have 
served. Yet his contemporaries spoke of 
him as an original genius. 


In the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a poet might have been considered an 
“original genius” on the basis of manner 
alone. Imitating, adapting, and parodying 
popular poets and verse-forms, peppering 
heroic couplets with Hudibrastic diction, 
creating caricatures of George III and his 
circle that were grotesque and yet not mor- 
bid, Peter was shaping familiar materials 
into new moulds. But even without these 
manifestations, Peter’s poetry would still 
have consciously demonstrated what 
William Duff, author of the authoritative 
“Essay on Original Genius,” thought to be 
the essential properties of the species: 
“noble irregularity, vehemence, and 


* Works, ed. P. Howe, 21 vols. (London and 
Toronto, 1950-1934), VI, 367. Although contrary 
to common opinion, "Hazlitt’s statement that 
George III was delighted with Peter's satires is 
corroborated by Robert Huish, the King’s official 
biographer, in Memoirs of "George the Third 
(London, 1821), p. 460. 

* E.g. in Tales of the Margate Hoy (1798), an 
imitation—mainly in form—of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, Peter paraphrases his own poetic 
description of nightfall in the style of Milton and 
then of Butler: 


With dewy gems adorning herbs and flow’r, 
Mov’'d meek-eyed Evening on the western hills 
With modest mien, and on the calm expanse 
Of ocean’s mirror look’d, and looking ting’d 
Its heaving bosom with a roseate blush ; 

A blush empyreal !— 


Now Madam Eve, with gown of pink, 
Stepp'd down to Neptune’s tap to drink, 
Where Phoebus just before had been 

At his old fam’d salt-water inn. 


(Works, 4 vols. [London, 1816], IV, 12.) 
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enthusiasm.”'* There is little question that 
this is what Peter’s readers felt he had 
achieved in his poetry. In fact, when he 
assumed the robes of Pindar, the name, the 
ode form, and the fire, Peter by definition 
entered the rank of original genius. 

With Pindaric fare, then, was the public 
served before 1798. It is unfortunate that 
Peter Pindar, the most popular poet of the 
eighties and nineties, has been ignored at 
the expense of the Bowleses, the Blues, and 
the Darwins, for Peter even today has much 
that will please the general reader as well 
as the student and the specialist. Still, it is 
the specialist in the history of English taste 
who will find him most rewarding. His 
appeal rested basically on “original 
genius”; nevertheless, it should be recog- 
nized that in the range of his imitative 
style, the catholicity of his choice of forms, 
Peter was consciously catering to the widest 
possible market for his satires. That he 
succeeded eminently may be illustrated by 
an anecdote which Dr. Wolcot himself liked 
to chuckle over: 

“When the Duke of Kent was last in 
America [ca. 1800] he took a stroll in the 
country, and entering a neat little cottage, 
saw a pretty girl with a book in her hand; 
‘what books do you read, my dear? ’ said 
his royal highness. The girl with the most 
artless innocence replied, ‘Sir, the Bible 
and Peter Pindar.’ P. M. ZALL. 


Cornell University. 


“See Paul Kaufman, “Heralds of Original 
Genius,” in Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1926), pp. 204-205. 

— Biography and Obituary for 1820, 
p. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY COFFEE 
HOUSES IN IPSWICH (cxcvii. 246) 


IN 1840 coffee rooms on the temperance 

principle were opened in Carr Street, 
Ipswich, but they seem not to have 
flourished. In 1874 in Carr Street there 
stood the British Workmen’s Public House 
Reading and Coffee Rooms, Absolom Reeve 
proprietor. These, too, appear to have had 
a short life.? 

Another attempt was made in 1879 when 
the Ipswich and Suffolk Coffee Public House 
Company Limited was founded. The capital 
was about £2,400. One of the directors was 


‘ Ipswich Journal, 2 May, 1840 
* William White’s Directory of Suffolk, 1874. 
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Samuel Alexander, a leading member of the 
Society of Friends. (The Alexanders were 
prominent in the temperance movement and 
built the Temperance Hall which was opened 
in 1840.2 The movement did not prosper 
and the Hall became an iron foundry.) The 
bankers were Messrs. Gurney, Alexanders & 
Co., and the office was at Gurney’s Bank 
in Princes Street, Ipswich. It opened 
the Berners Arms in St. Matthew’s Street, the 
Princes Arms in Princes Street, and the 
Tacket Arms.* This company also appears 
to have had no great success in its attempt to 
replace beer drinking by coffee drinking. In 
the first three years it made a loss of £447, 
and in the fourth year a profit of £9. The 
Berners Arms was then closed and became 
dining rooms. The Princes Arms remained 
open for a few more years and ultimately 
became a temperance hotel.° 
A. G. E. 

*Gowing, R., Descriptive Handbook of Ipswich, 
Ipswich, 1864, p. 83. . 

‘Ipswich Reference Library, Glyde Collection, 
St. Mary Tower, fo. 177. ap 

‘Kelly's Suffolk Directory, 1883. William 
White’s Directories of Suffolk, 1885 and 1892. 
Glyde, loc. cit. 


WIFE-SELLING IN THE NINETEENTH 
‘CENTURY 
(exevi. 82, 152, 173, 238, 283, 327, 460, 
504; cxcvii. 42, 174) 


JN these notes on wife-selling attention has 

been focused on the husband’s terminat- 
ing his marriage by, as Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu would say, “ a good penn’orth.” But 
what were the reactions of the unwanted wife, 
who, after standing in the market-place with a 
halter around her neck while her husband 
‘lighted her accomplishments and empha- 
sized her shortcomings, was expected to fol- 
low submissively the man who had offered 
the highest bid; or, what were the reactions 
of the woman whose husband disposed of 
her at private sale over a few glasses of grog? 
What were her feelings as she watched her 
husband preparing to carouse with his 
cronies on the money received from her sale? 
Some illustrations taken from the Annual 
Register and The London Chronicle show 
how half-a-dozen women reacted to these 
humiliating situations. 

Doubtless a few wives were willing to 
undergo the mortification of being sold in 
order to escape from tyrannical husbands. 
The Annual Register of August, 1773 (XVI, 
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130), stated that Samuel Whitehouse of 
Willenhill, Staffordshire, received one shilling 
for his wife Mary from Thomas Griffiths of 
Birmingham, who was willing to sign a state- 
ment that he would “take her with all her 
faults.” “ The parties were all exceedingly 
well pleased, and the money paid down as 
well for the toll as purchase.” Apparently 
equally as “well pleased” as Mrs. White- 
house over a change in partners was Mrs. 
Gowthorpe, who, confident that she was 
worth twenty guineas to Mr. Houseman, a 
lodger in the Gowthorpe household for 
several years, did not object being offered 
for sale twice in one day in the market at 
Hull. Mr. Gowthorpe, finding the crowd 
gathered “for such an extraordinary occur- 
rence” too frightening, postponed the hour 
from one o'clock in the afternoon to four, 
when “he again brought her out .. . and 
delivered [her] in a halter” to Houseman 
who had bid the large sum of twenty guineas 
for his erstwhile landlady. (Annual Register 
of February, 1806, XLVIII, 370.) 

Not all wives, however, were willing to be 
patient Griseldas. According to the Annual 
Register of February, 1807 (XLIX, 378), 
Richard Waddilove, innkeeper at Grass- 
ington, promised to give his wife to John 
Lupton of Linton for one hundred guineas 
and accepted one guinea in earnest. When 
Lupton with the remaining ninety-nine 
guineas stopped at the inn the following day 
to pick up his purchase, it seems that Mrs. 
Waddilove proved to be “ obstreperous ” and 
refused “ to be delivered.” She not only was 
not flattered by the extremely generous offer 
but even was callously indifferent to the 
heavy loss which her stubbornness would 
bring her husband. Regretfully, that dis- 
tressed man watched Mr. Lupton shove the 
bag of guineas back into his coat pocket, 
but he had presence of mind “ to retain the 
earnest money.” 

Though unlike Mrs. Waddilove the 
majority of wives quietly submitted to being 
sold or bartered, they now and then, through 
their own decisions or through fate, squared- 
off accounts for the indignities their hus- 
bands had forced them to endure. For in- 
stance, The London Chronicle, February 
14-17, 1778 (XLII, 166-167), reported that 
a few days after his purchase of the wife of 
a carpenter in Seven Dials, a whitesmith in 
Westminster, repenting his supposed bar- 
gain, “carried back the woman to her hus- 
band, and demanded the guinea, which being 
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refused, a desperate battle ensued, when both 
parties were so terribly bruised, that their 
recovery is very doubtful.” No doubt the 
rejected woman was not displeased to watch 
the slugging match that injured both 
combatants so seriously. As the outcome 
appears to have been a draw, the fate of the 
carpenter's wife or widow is conjectural. 
Another carpenter’s wife, a Mrs. Higgin- 
son, after being sold by her husband to 
a fellow-tradesman, was instrumental in 
wreaking a vengeance far more terrible 
probably than her wildest dreams had pic- 
tured. Mr. Higginson, after a few days of 
grass widowerhood, pleaded with her to 
return to his roof. Refusing “his most 
pressing solicitations” on the ground that 
she was enjoying cohabiting with her pur- 
chaser, the contented woman scoffed at the 
man who had sold her over a cup of ale. In 
a despondent mood, the spurned husband 
returned to his lodgings and hanged himself. 
(Annual Register, March, 1766, IX, 75.) 
More subtle retaliation than that achieved 
by the two carpenters’ wives was carried out 
by the common-law wife of a bricklayer’s 
labourer. This fellow, after enjoying her 
undivided favours for a number of years, 
turned his bed-mate over to a colleague for 
a “quarter guinea and a gallon of beer.” 
No sooner had the silver left his pockets and 
the beer flowed down his throat than he 
learned that his companion was enjoying 
“the good fortune [of] a legacy of 200/. and 
some plate, left her by a deceased uncle in 
Devonshire.” The fortune brought great 
chagrin to the seller and incidentally made 
the woman honest, as her second protector 
immediately married her. (Annual Register, 
June, 1767, X, 99.) GeorGe L. PHILLIPS. 
San Diego State College. 


THE MS. OF THE “CRICKET ON 
THE HEARTH” 


THE history of manuscripts is often not 

only valuable in itself, but important 
for the information it may give of former 
owners. Anyone interested in Dickens’s 
manuscripis and their history knows that 
one of the most informative general works 
is Walter T. Spencer’s Forty Years in My 
Bookshop (1923), and that one of his most 
interesting stories was his account of how 
he came to buy and sell the manuscript of 
the Cricket on The Hearth. He wrote of it 
as “the most beautiful article” that had 
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ever passed through his hands; and recorded 
rather sadly its surrender to dealers from 
the United States when it might have been 
bequeathed to the British Museum. He was 
unaware, however, that had the wishes of 
its original owner, John Forster, been 
respected it would have returned to the 
Forster Collection, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, where it would have been 
kept with the manuscripts of most of 
Dickens’s other major works. 

In these reminiscences Spencer told how 
he had purchased a succession of Dickens 
souvenirs and letters from Miss Georgina 
Hogarth, his sister-in-law. Towards the end 
of her life she would send her maid to his 
shop, “once or twice a week with Dickens 
relics, a practice she followed for eight or 
nine years.” Sometimes he visited her at her 
house in Egerton Terrace, and the very first 
time he did so he noticed, on the edge of her 
bookcase, this manuscript of the Cricket on 
The Hearth. “ She explained,” said Spencer, 
“how the MS. had come into her possession, 
She made an exchange with John Forster 
for one of Dickens’s notebooks he especially 
desired.” 

He at once asked her what she proposed 
to do with it. In return, she replied by ask- 
ing him what he would do, in her place? 
He answered that, personally, he would be 
happy to see it bequeathed to the British 
Museum, but that if she ever changed her 
mind he would be willing to make her an 
offer of one thousand pounds. She said 
nothing further about it immediately, but 
some time later told Spencer that she had 
prepared her will, “and added a clause 
bequeathing it to the British Museum,” 
according to his suggestion. 

About seven or eight years later, however, 
she accepted his original offer. 

In his reminiscences Spencer went on to 
tell the story of two eager American dealers 
who almost came to biows over the right 
to buy it from him, at twice the price, and 
ended the chapter with the reflection that, 
because of this, “the most beautiful article 
I ever had to sell during my forty years 
experience was the cause of the most 
unpleasant transaction I have ever been con- 
cerned in.” 

It is impossible to be certain, now, what 
the notebook was for which Forster had 
been willing to hand over the manuscript 
of the Cricket in exchange, but it sems 
likely that it was one he called Dickenss 
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Book of Memoranda of hints and sug- 
ions for the novels, which was begun in 
1855, and from which he quoted fully in the 
life, IX, vii. This he bequeathed to 
Dickens’s second daughter Kate, as “the 
small volume in green cloth of M.S. notes 
by her father, entitled ‘ Memoranda, January 
1855,” with “the gold ring with blue 
sapphire given to me by her father in the 
year when she was born.” She gave it to 
afriend; it was sold at a Red Cross auction 
inthe Great War; and it is now in America. 
The original transaction with Forster, 
however, was not exactly as Miss Hogarth 
explained it to Spencer. She outlined the 
tems of the arrangement herself, directly 
after it was made, in a letter of 5 October, 
1871, to the family solicitor, Frederic Ouvry: 
Mr. Forster has very kindly today made 
me a present of one of dear Charles's 
MSS.—merely begging me to add a 
memorandum to my will that it may be 
returned to him—if I die before him—to 
keep his collection complete—or if he 
should not survive me, that it may be 
given to anyone who may possess the 
collection—by Mr. Forster’s will. As 
usual, I like to do this at once—therefore 
Ihave now drawn up a little codicil myself 
—and will sign it—and get it witnessed 
here, presently—and enclose it, in this 
note. It will be formal and legal so, I 
presume? I am now waiting for some 
one to witness—and of course Mr. Forster 
can't, but I suppose Mrs. Forster and 
one of the servants will do—at all events 
it will do until you return to town—& it 
would be respected at all events, I think, 
if | were to die in the meanwhile! if it 
should not be strictly legal.’ 
The letter was dated from Forster’s house 
in Kensington, and was apparently written 
directly their agreement was made. A later 
letter also refers to the one above, as a 
note in which she had mentioned various 
matters, “amongst others the codicil I 
wished made to my will leaving to Mr. 
Forster the M.S. of the Cricket he had 
given me in exchange for something of mine 
which he wished to keep. . . .” 
It is possible that Forster gave it to her 
outright before he died, in 1876, but it is 
unlikely he did. The manuscript is not men- 


‘Lam indebted for kind permission to quote the 


ers to Frederic Ouvry, to the owner, Sir Leslie 
Farrer, K.C.V.O, 
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Readers’ Queries 


OR DAIS.—The now well-known 
anonymous lyric beginning “ Yet if his 

majesty our sovereign lord,” preserved only 
in a seventeenth-century song-book at Christ 
Church, Oxford, contains an unsolved prob- 
lem. Lines 15-18, as printed in Norman 
Ault’s Seventeenth Century Lyrics, read: 

Are the carpets spread, 

The dazie o'er the head, 

The cushions in the chairs, 

And all the candles lighted on the stairs? 
A. H. Bullen, who was the first to print the 
poem, emended dazie to dais. But, according 
to the O.E.D., dais in the sense of canopy 
is not recorded earlier than 1863, and owes 
this meaning to the modern French use of 
the word. Is this correct? And, if it is, 
what is the meaning of dazie or daisy in this 


passage? R.C. BALD. 


RANT OF ARMS BY THOMAS 
GRENDALL, 15 RICHARD II.—In 
the Visitation of Huntingdonshire, 1613, 
published by the Camden Society, 1849, is 
recited a grant of arms by Thomas Grendall, 
of Felton, cousin and heir to John 
Beaumeys, of Sawtre, in which the grantor 
states that “the arms of the ancestors of 
the said John [Beaumeys], since the day of 
his death, by law and right of inheritance, 
are escheated unto me as to the next heyre 
of his lineage.” He, Thomas Grendall (aged 
40 in 15 Richard II) then proceeds to give 
and grant the said arms to Sir William 
Moigne, Knight, to have and to hold the 
said arms... for ever. 

Thomas Grendall, according to a tabu- 
lated pedigree, had for a grandmother a 
Beaumes heiress, which, supposing his father 
was armigerous, would presumably entitle 
him to quarter the Beaumes arms. How is 
he able to grant these arms to an individual, 
to whom no relationship is even alleged? 
There appears to be no comment by 
Nicholas Charles, Blanch Lyon Pursuivant, 
who made the Visitation as deputy to 
Camden. P.D.M. 


HAKESPEARE’S MONUMENT AT 
STRATFORD.—There is at Welbeck 
Abbey a note made by Vertue in 1737, “ Mr. 
Harbord, Statuary, lives there at Stratford, 
and I commissioned him to make me a cast 
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from the Bust of Shakespeare’s head on his 
monument.” 

Is this cast still in existence? If so, it 
would settle the question as to Dugdale’s 
accuracy in the engraving by Hollar, made 
from Dugdale’s own drawing of the monu- 
ment, and published in his “ History of the 
Antiquities of Warwickshire” in 1656. Is 
anything known of Mr.-Harbord? If he 
was living in 1749, he may have been the 
sculptor who collaborated with the local 
“jimner” or painter named John Hall in 
“repairing and beautifying” the bust and 
monument from December, 1748, to the 
summer of 1749. R. L. EAGLe. 


HE LATER NON-JURORS.—There is 
great joy in picking up unconsidered 
trifles from the old book stalls, and the other 
day I was delighted to find in the three- 
penny box one of the volumes of the Rev. 
Peter Hall’s ‘Fragmenta Liturgica.’ It was 
the volume containing, as the frontispiece 
showed, ‘Deacon’s Devotions,’ which I 
recognized as reproducing the Prayer Book 
of 1734, the work of Thomas Deacon, the 
non-juring bishop who had Manchester for 
his diocese. The Rev. Peter Hall, according 
to the ‘D.N.B.’, began his ministerial life as 
minister of a number of proprietary chapels 
in London and ended as vicar of 
St. Thomas’s, Walcot, Bath. ‘Fragmenta 
Liturgica’ consisted of ‘ Documents illustra- 
tive of the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, exhibiting the several emendations 
of it, and substitutions for it, that have been 
proposed from time to time, and partially 
adopted, whether at home or abroad.’ This 
particular volume ends at the service for the 
Ordination of Deaconesses, and does not 
go on to give ‘A Compleat Collection of 
Devotions’ and the appendix of ‘ Extracts 
and Observations’ which are bound up with 
the Prayer Book in the copy of the original 
book which I possess. Instead, Mr. Hall 
gave the ‘advertisement’ from Deacon’s 
‘View of Christianity,’ 1747, which contains 
a number of corrections and additions, none 
of great importance, to the Prayer Book 
services. 

I have had to go to ‘A Biography of 
Thomas Deacon’ by the late Henry Broxap, 
the authority on the later non-jurors, to 
find that there are references to the Non- 
Jurors in other volumes of ‘Fragmenta 
Liturgica,’ but the volume in which Deacon’s 
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Devotions are printed makes no mention 
of their origin or of their author. What ar 
the contents of the other volumes? 

Mr. Broxap mentions that the Rev. Peter 
Hall owned a copy of Deacon’s Communion 
Office, published in 1718, which contained 
a reference to the share of Jeremy Collier ip 
its compilation. Are its present whereabouts 
known, and can the other still more valy. 
able books of non-juring interest, detailed 
in a note in these columns at cxcvi. 63, be 
traced? A.C.E, 


ATERLOO PICTURES.—Sir John For. 

tescue mentioned in his autobiography 

that he had found in Windsor Castle nine 

water colour drawings of the field of Water- 

loo made before all the dead had been 

buried. Have these ever been exhibited 
publicly, or been reproduced? R 


RIGADIER-GENERAL NATHANIEL 
WOODHULL (1722-1776). — This 
American officer of militia was captured by 
the British near the village of Jamaica, Long 
Island, on 28 August, 1776. His captors 
were members of the 17th Light Dragoons, 
then reconnoitring in conjunction with the 
71st (Highland) Foot. Both regiments were 
commanded by Sir William Erskine. Wood- 
hull was wounded at the time of his capture, 
and died on 20 September. Considerable 
mystery attaches to the manner of his cap- 
ture and wounding, various charges of mis- 
treatment having been made in books and 
even on monuments.I would be very glad 
to hear of anyone who may know of 
material relating to Woodhull, especially 
letters from British officers then in America. 
Dragoon officers present at Woodhull’s cap- 
ture may have included Captain Oliver De 
Lancey, Lieutenant James Hussey, Cornet 
William Loftus. De Lancey and Loftus were 
later Generals in the British Army. 


W. H. W. SaBINE. 


GIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.—I have 

always supposed that the above only 
existed as a product of the imagination of 
Steele and Addison in the Spectator, but 
I recently came across the name Roger de 
Coverly Esquire in a list of trustees’ names 
in an Act of Parliament for the better Relief 
and Employment of the Poor within the 
Parish of Saint Leonard, Shoreditch, in the 
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County of Middlesex (8 Geo. 3, ¢.29), 1768. 
Can anyone throw any light on this? 


are R. E. T. WILLIAMS. 


eter REV. GRIFFITH HUGHES, M.A— 

Author of the ‘The Natural History 
of Barbados’ (London, 1750), a famous 
naturalist and Rector of St. Lucy parish, 
al Barbados, from 1736, seems to have left 
ied his cure about 1748 and resided in England 
be thenceforward. The church records do not 
: furnish the date of the appointment of his 
successor. Rev. Hughes is named in the will 
dated 10 September, 1754, of George 
For- f Thomas (recorded in Barbados, 1756) as 
‘now Rector of St. Lucy’s parish, Barbados,’ 
which shows that the connection had not 
iter- F been severed at that date. 

Particulars are wanted of the date of 
Hughes’s death and where; also of his life 
in the intervening years after he became a 
well-known figure in the circle of naturalists 
in London. The article in ‘D.N.B.’ does not 
give these particulars, nor does an informa- 
tive article by John Clement published in 
‘Historical Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church,’ June, 1948 (5 Paterson 
Street, New Brunswick, New Jersey, U.S.A.), 
the concerning Hughes’s activities as a mission- 

ary in America. 
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Charity Commissioners at Sotheby’s in 1861; 
the library, designed by Wren and erected 
in 1684, being demolished shortly after- 
wards to make way for the enlargement of 
the National Gallery. D. R. GuTTERY. 


ILLIAM NEWTON.—An Englishman, 
William Newton, born about 1760, 
having married an English lady, Betty Milne 
about 1763, settled down in France probably 
in 1790 and died in that country. He left 
two daughters, Fanny and Sarah. Sarah 
Newton, born 1788, eventually married Vic- 
tor de Tracy, son of the famous philosopher, 
Destutt de Tracy, and this charming lady had 
a celebrated salon in Paris. It is generally 
claimed that William Newton and also Betty 
Milne belonged to the same family as the 
great Isaac Newton. But there has never 
been any genealogical proof of this claim. 
Is it possible to obtain any information on 
this point? The most probable conjecture 
is that William Newton and his wife are 
descended from Sir Michael Newton, a 

rather distant cousin of Isaac Newton. 

F. MICHEL. 
2, rue Buenos-Ayres, 
Paris 7e. 


OHN BERKELEY MONCK.—We have 
sod. | Has any — information come to hand not been able to find any details about 
ure, Fe D.N.B.”? E. M. SHILSTONE. him beyond the fact that he was responsible 
able for the undermentioned publications. Can 
cap GELINA, COUNTESS OF HUNTING- any reader help us? 

mis- DON.—There may be a collection of “A letter to the Right Hon. Spencer Per- 


and | letters written by or to her which hitherto 
has passed unnoticed. 

of Can some reader kindly give me references 
to any correspondence other than that 
rica. f teferred to in the ‘Life and Times of the 
Countess of Huntingdon’ by a Member of 
De | the Houses of Shirley and Hastings; ‘The 
Coronet and Cross’ by A. H. New; and 
the various volumes on the Wesleys, George 
Whitefield and Howell Harris. 


E. (Rev.) M. FRANCIS. 
A PLEA FOR ABP. TENISON’S 


cival, on the present state of our currency, 
with hints for its gradual improvement.” 
London 1812. 

“ General reflections on the system of the 
Poor Laws, with a short view of Mr. Whit- 
bread’s Bill and a comment on it.” London 


1807. PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN. 
Public Library of Adelaide, 
South Australia. 


GIR HENRY EGLETON.—Information is 
desired concerning Sir Henry Egleton 


rave a whose daughter Dorothy is stated by 
ay | fier BRARY.’—Can any reader supply Anthony & Wood in his Fasti to have 
of | Wet information about this pamphlet— married Jens Jacobaeus (1646-1698). 


but | “titten by the Rev. P. Hale, c. 1857—than 
's given in Walford and Thornbury’s ‘Old 
and New London,’ III, 158? It is not re- 
corded in the B.M., Guildhall, or West- 
the | Muster City Library. The contents of this 

fine library were auctioned by order of the 


R. E. W. MApDpISoN. 


"TRUNCHEONS (cxevii. 238).—Will the 
reviewer-elect please remind me of my 
promise? Ep. 


952 
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Replies 


EFOE’S ‘NEW DISCOVERY OF AN 
OLD INTREAGUE’ (cxcvii. 232, 328). 
—An enquiry into the political activities of 
two Essex Tory families would probably 
account for the origin of the popular cry 
‘Abdy, Harvy.’ Anthony Abdy, merchant, 
Alderman and Sheriff of London, purchased 
the manor of Felix Hall, Kelvedon, before 
his death in 1640, and the estate long 
remained in his family which took a 
prominent place in county affairs. Thomas 
Abdy of Kelvedon served the office of 
Sheriff in 1651/2, and Robert Abdy of 
Stapleford Abbots, Baronet, in 1661/2. At 
a later date Sir Robert Abdy, Bart., was a 
Knight of the Shire from 1727 until his 
death in 1748. 

The manor of Crockman’s, Hempstead, 
was sold before 1647 either to Dr. William 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood (whose remains it is now pro- 
posed to remove from the family vault in 
that parish to the alarm of the county), 
or to his brother Eliab, members of a family 
originally of Kent, which also prospered in 
commerce in London. A later Eliab, Knight, 
of Chigwell, chosen a Knight of the Shire 
in 1679, represented Maldon from 1690 until 
his death in 1699. See Morant’s Essex and 


the Essex Review. G. O. RIcKWworD. 


THE TRANSLATIONS OF MOTTOES 
AND QUOTATIONS (JOHNSON) 
(cxcvii. 278).—Mr. Sherbo is amply learned 
in discussing Johnson’s quotations in The 
Rambler and gives some actual instances of 
them. The first of these surprises me as “ No. 
33 (Ovid Her. V. 7)” followed by 
What wants alternate rest can ne’er endure 
The “ Heroides” supply nothing of the sort 
at the reference given. See IV, 89 for 
Quod caret alterna requie, durabile non est. 
This is an admirable maxim, not recognised 
in the Quotation Books as it should be. 
Holiday-makers and great novelists know its 
wisdom but not the script-writers of the 
cinema, who spoil good literature by their 
ceaseless and tiring pursuit of sensation and 
excitement. Talkers chosen to describe great 
events to us show the same fault. They must 
fill up every moment saying something, a 
habit which leads to needless repetitions 


and twaddle. Cricket has its regular pauses 
in the overs, but these they neglect, when 
they could save their own throats and give 
the public time to think a little, or exchange 
their comments with friends. W.H.J 


HE ARCHBISHOP’S FACULTY 
OFFICE (cxcevi. 347).—Is not your 
correspondent confusing wills with marriage 
licences? The latter were granted at the 
Faculty Office, but wills proved within the 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction of Canterbury, 
viz. the Prerogative Court, were deposited at 
Doctor’s Commons and were transferred to 
Somerset House. If the Episcopal Con- 
sistory, or Archdeaconry is intended, these 
wills have, according to the supplement to 
Bouwens’ “Wills and their whereabouts,” 
been transferred to County Hall, Maidstone. 


R. E. T. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HANNAH 

MORE (cxcvii. 238).—It is evident that 
Hannah More was an admirer of Ben Jon- 
son, for her allusion (to be melancholy in), 
comes from his play Every Man in His 
Humour (1598). Master Mathew, the poetic 
gull, asks, ‘Have you a stoole, to be melan- 


choly upon? ’ J. D. AyLwarp. 


AALINDROMES (cxci. 104, 190; cxcii. 
393; cxciii. 16, 455, 500; cxcv. 304).—It 
would be a pity to let it go unnoted that 
the following “ infernal ” palindrome formed 
a subject of discussion in N. & Q., at cxlvi. 
230, 273: In girum imus nocte ecce et con- 
sumimur igni. O.F.B. 


G° LITTLE BOOK™” (cxcvii. 280)— 
This quotation suggests a free render- 
ing of lines from the Epistle of Horace to 
his book: 
Vortumnum Ianumque, liber, spectare videris, 
. . . Fuge quo descendere questis, 


Non erit emisso reditus tibi. ; 
(Book I, Epistle XX.) 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


These lines were used by Karl Baedeker 
on the reverse of his title-page for the well- 
known Guide-Books. In his Paris Handbook, 
9th Revised Edn., 1888, they are printed in 
modern English spelling and ascribed to 
Chaucer. In his Switzerland, 27th Edn., 1928, 
they are printed in archaic spelling 
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ascribed to Sir Richard Ros. In modern 
English spelling they are 

Go, little book, God send thee good passage, 

And specially let this be | prayer 

Unto them all that thee will read or hear, 

Where thou art wrong, after their help to call, 

Thee to correct in any part or all. 


H. E. Rowe. 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE (cxcvii. 
238).—According to ‘Who Was Who, 
1897-1916,’ he married in 1866 at the age of 
43, Annie e. d. of William Mitten, Hurst- 
pierpoint, Sussex; one son, one daughter. 


C. V. APPLETON. 


THE MASQUE OF THE TWELVE 

MONTHS (cxcvii. 229).—I have just 
noticed a serious slip in the penultimate 
paragraph of my note. 

The sentence in question, concerning the 
disordered state of the text of the masque, 
should read as follows: 

“The first part is printed on pp. 137-40: 
the next part on pp. 131-7: the last part, 
including all the songs as is not uncommon 
with masques, on pp. 140-142.” 

RALPH C. ELSLEY. 


[rs A POOR HORSE THAT CANNOT 
CARRY ITS HARNESS (cxcvii. 238).— 
In the posthumous collection of Scottish 
Proverbs (1641) of David Ferguson (d. 1598) 
occurs the following—‘* He is a weak horse 
that may not bear the saidle.’ Similarly in 
James Kelly's Complete Collection of Scot- 
Proverbs (1721)—‘ He’s a weak horse 
that dow not bear the saddle.’ 
HERBERT H. HUXLEY. 
James Kelly in “Scottish Proverbs,” 
p.131, has—“* The Italians say, “ Superbo 
t quel cavallo che nou si vuol portor la 
biada (oats).” ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


(Continued from page 325) 


tioned in the will, although there was a 
bequest of £2,000 to Miss Hogarth. It needs 
no further comment, perhaps, except that 
whatever might be said about her part in 
arrangement now, the manuscript is in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, 
where no doubt it is at least as well cared 
for as if it had been bequeathed to the 
tish Museum, or were included in the 
Forster Collection itself. K. J, FIELDING. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS 
PERCY AND THOMAS WARTON. 
Edited by M. G. Robinson and Leah 
Dennis. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
Press, 1951, pp. xxxii+189. 

S. 


THs is the third volume to be published 

of The Percy Letters, produced under 
the general editorship of Professors D. 
Nichol Smith of Oxford and Cleanth Brooks 
of Yale, the two previous volumes being 
Percy’s correspondence with Edmond 
Malone and Richard Farmer, edited respec- 
tively by Mr. Arthur Tillotson in 1944 and 
Professor Brooks in 1946; it is estimated 
that the whole series will consist of some 
eight or ten volumes, most of which are in 
preparation. This new collection consists 
of fifty-six letters or fragments of letters, 
twenty-one by Percy and thirty-five by 
Warton; they are all, save two which are 
taken from other books, printed from manu- 
scripts in the British Museum and Harvard 
College Library; the Percy letters and four 
(not three) Warton letters are printed for the 
first time. Miss Dennis printed the majority 
of the Warton letters and drafts of four 
Percy letters in the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
in 1934, 

The Correspondence, which opens with 
a letter, dated 28 May, 1761, from Percy 
to Warton, to whom he was utterly 
unknown, and closes with a note from 
Warton dated 11 January, 1778, is almost 
entirely antiquarian: it is concerned with the 
epoch-making Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, Buckingham’s works, Surrey’s 
Poems, translations of Spanish ballads, 
editions of the Spectator, Guardian and 
Tatler, and the Northumberland Book, and 
the second edition of the Observations on 
the Faerie Queene, the Life of Sir Thomas 
Pope, and the monumental History of 
English Poetry, on which Percy and Warton 
respectively were at work at this time. Whilst 
it reflects, as the editors say in their 
admirable Introduction, ‘that happy state of 
affairs in which two scholars co-operate 
wholeheartedly to the advantage of both,’ 
it also shows the difficulties under which 
scholars formerly worked. Warton, for 
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instance, tried in vain for over a year to 
obtain for Percy the details of an under- 
graduate’s matriculation; he was unable to 
consult the register as Mr. Wise, the Keeper 
of the Archives, was laid up with the gout 
at Elsfield, five miles from Oxford. 

These letters demand a commentary and 
a very full and instructive commentary the 
learned editors have supplied. The single 
flaw that the present reviewer has noticed 
in it is the startling statement that Percy 
on his visit to Oxford in 1769 ‘dined with 
Warton in the evening’ (p.131, n.2); 
Percy’s diary, which is cited in evidence 
has been misread: it tells us that he ‘ Dined 
at Tho. Warton’s. Evg at Mr. Chambers’s.’ 

Professor Brooks gave in an Appendix to 
the second volume of this series a history 
of Percy’s edition of Surrey’s poems, and 
now Mr. Robinson in an Appendix to this 
volume tells the story of another abortive 
work, the edition of the works of the Duke 
of Buckingham. 

Material for a really adequate life of 
Bishop Percy is piling up. 


DAS SCHICKSAL DER BUECHER, by 
F. H. Schulz, VII. 151 pp. (W. De 
Gruyter and Co., Berlin, 1952. DM 8.-) 


A VALUABLE book ffor anybody 

interested in the problems of the book- 
trade, especially in the selling of books. The 
author is a German book-seller and he 
speaks almost exclusively of German books, 
but a great deal of what he has to say 
could be applied here, or anywhere, in the 
same way. 

The book is mainly written from practical 
experience but in the first part the author 
provides a vast number of statistical infor- 
mation about the books published in Ger- 
many between 1911 and 1950 and he 
analyses this material in a number of tables. 
The total number of German books pub- 
lished in these 40 years was 894,394 and 
nearly 80 per cent. of these could not 
achieve more than one edition. These 
figures are broken up from many points of 
view; the tables indicate the number of 
books published in the usual groups (Fiction, 
Law and Economics, Theology and Religion, 
School-books, etc.) at certain periods, and 
their percentage of the total book-produc- 
tion for the period. They also compare the 
German totals with those from Austria and 
Switzerland and two of the tables give a 
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comparison of the total number of bg 
published at various periods in 17 lea 
countries as well as their relation to 
number of inhabitants. q 

The statistics seem thoroughly compil 
and the author gives us the sources ofm 
the figures he quotes, but the clear pict 
that might have been possible is spoiled ™ 
the chaotic conditions in Germany fromm 
end of the last war until the c ‘ 
reform in 1948 when only very few bom 
were published, and through the fact @ 
the division of Germany between East 
West has also split book-production. 

In the second part of the book the auth 
writes about the art of book-selling. Wim 
is a good book-seller? It is impossible it! 
any book-seller to have all the books® 
stock and in his selection he must 6¢ 
fluenced by the special circumstances of 
town and of the street where his shopm 
situated as well as by some other spegm 
reasons, but the good book-seller will mai 
select his stock according to his knowled 
of the different subjects and according to 
preferences. His stock will qualify himg 
the eyes of his customers; if they have cof 
dence in him they will ask his advice abs 
books on their own subjects, and they ¥ 
order through him the books they need, em 
if he does not display them. } 

In the last chapter the social position 
the book-seller is examined, especially 
the “scientific” or University book-selig 
who must be able to be the equal of 
academic customers and at the same times 
trades-man who has to look after the pew 
details connected with all shop-keeping. @ 

The author advises young people Wi 
want to make book-selling their career ti 
they will only be happy, and successful, ™ 
they can love all the books they handle, a 
only the few they will be able to read. 
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to return communications which, for any reasia™ 
we do not print. ; 
WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to anol 
contributor, correspondents are requested to pula 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope tig 
number of the page of ‘N. and Q.’ to which im 
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